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give it up. (a) What additional facts would you endeavor to obtain from him 
before letting him speak to the magistrate? (b) Name two cases in which he 
would be entitled to a summons from the magistrate because of the detention 
of his watch, (c) Name two cases in which he would not be entitled to a 
summons from the magistrate because of the detention of his watch. 

5. During a session of the City Magistrate's Court the following persons 
are in the courtroom: The city magistrate, the court stenographer, two in- 
terpreters, eight clerks, five court attendants, one captain of court at- 
tendants, eighty-four prisoners, each of whom is arraigned hy an arrest- 
ing police officer ; a complainant and three witnesses in eighteen cases ; 
a complainant and two witnesses in thirty-four cases; a complainant without 
any witnesses in seventeen cases and in the remaining cases the arraigning 
police officer prosecuted the prisoner without any complainant or witness. In 
addition thirty-eight persons applied to the magistrate for a warrant and 
twenty-seven persons applied for summonses. Under the regulations of the 
Board of Health each person should have nine cubic feet of air. The ventilat- 
ing system of the courtroom provided 2,289 cubic feet during this session of 
the court. Prepare a report to the Chief City Magistrate presenting the facts 
in this case in neat tabular form and showing whether the ventilating system 
is adequate or inadequate and the number of cubic feet of excess or deficiency 
at this session of the court. 

6. In what court in the Borough of Manhattan of the City of New York 
are each of the following cases tried: (a) A man who has been arrested for 
intoxication in a public place? (b) A trial for murder? (c) A chauffeur 
arrested for driving without a license? (d) A suit of a plumber for $12 wagjes? 
(e) A suit for $10,000 damages for injuries caused by a fall? (f) A counter- 
feiter? 

7. What is meant by the following: (a) Treason? (b) Drug addiction? 
(c) Seduction? (d) Juvenile delinquency? (e) Probation. 

8. (a) Mention two matters against which you would guard especially if 
placed in charge of a court pen for prisoners awaiting trial. Give your reasons 
for your answer, (b) If assigned to get ten prisoners from the city prison, 
supervise their arraignment in court and return the convicted prisoners to the 
city prison at night, what system would you use to make certain that every 
prisoner is properly accounted for. Describe the system fully and give your 
reason for each precaution adopted by you. 

PENOLOGY 

Wardens' Letters Re Utilization of Prison Labcu: in War Time. — The 

following letters were addressed to the National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor: 
From the California State Prison, San Quentin. J. A. Johnson, Warden. 

We are fully alive to the advisability, and indeed necessity of intensified 
farming as outlined in your letter of April 26th, and we are doing all that 
is possible, or at least practicable, for us to do in this connection. 

We have a very limited acreage adjoining the prison in this state, but in 
conjunction with the prison system we have one 2,700-acre farm in an adjoining 
county, and the advisability of working that to the utmost has been presented 
and is being urged. 
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From the Colorado Slate Penitentiary, Canon City. Thomas J. Tynan, Warden. 

In my judgment, 60 per cent of the sane, able-bodied men now confined in 
the penal institutions, both state and federal, of the United States, are trust- 
worthy, and if properly handled can be made available for work anywhere in 
the United States. Our experience in handling honor men at the Colorado 
State Penitentiary proves this beyond question. Of course, there are the other 
40 per cent who are mentally defective and truly dangerous men from whom 
society must protect itself. 

* * * Colorado is farming thousands of acres of land in its state farms with 
prisoners and maintaining six large road camps constantly in the construction 
of roads. In eight years they have constructed 1,500 miles of probably the 
most perfect highway in the world. Eighty per cent of the men leaving the 
institution make good citizens in so far as we can check them up. I do not 
believe tliat the promiscuous working of convicts on individual farms, controlled 
and operated by citizens, would be a success. I believe that large tracts could 
be leased or handled by the various states and the nation where the men can 
be properly handled by skilled overseers in the employ of the various institu- 
tions who have been trained at the prison, as we do in Colorado. * ♦ * I 
believe they should be paid a small wage. While we do not do this in Colorado, 
I have always been in favor of it, for we are now doing work to the value 
of $2.50 per day by prisoners on the highway at a cost to the taxpayers of the 
state not to exceed 40 cents. The state could well afford to pay a little wage 
besides the good time allowance. 

There are 4,000 convicts who are practically going to wreck and ruin from 
idleness in the different penitentiaries and 2,000 of these could be producing a 
great deal in crops or could be employed in the construction of highways in 
the national parks or forest reserves in the West. 

On April 11th I sent the following telegram to President Wilson on this very 
subject: "May I not suggest as an aid to increased food production that the 
government urge all states, as well as superintendents of federal penitentiaries, 
to immediately utilize their truthworthy prison population in crop production 
according to Colorado's plan? This would mean placing at farm work 40 per 
cent of all the men now confined in the prisons in the United States and would 
put at work on the soil many thousands of men now either idle or engaged in 
less profitable pursuits than crop production." 

From the Louisiana Slate Penitentiary, Baton Rouge, 
Henry L. Fugua, General Manager. 
Our prison population is about 1,900, one-third of which is employed in the 
construction of levees on the Mississippi River and the other two-thirds in 
farm work. We have four plantations, the chief money crop of which is sugar 
cane, the bulk of which we manufacture ourselves into a very important food- 
stuff, namely, sugar. We are endeavoring to raise everything possible in the 
way of foodstuffs that we consume for man and beast. We will have this 
season about 4,600 acres in sugar cane; 3,000 acres in corn; 200 acres in oats; 
75 acres in Irish potatoes ; 100 acres in sweet potatoes, and about 150 acres in 
truck and vegetables of various kinds, and planted in with the com, about 2,500 
acres of cow peas, soy beans and velvet peas, which, in our climate, do not 
produce much in the way of peas, but do furnish a magnificent forage or hay 
crop. 
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We are producing also hogs and cattle, but are not yet in a position to 
produce anything like our own consumption, though all plans and efforts are 
headed in that direction. We appreciate, in peace times, the value of home 
production, and so you may realize that we doubly appreciate such a policy at 
this time. We will do our best to "rally around the iiag." 
From the Minnesota State Prison, Stillwater, Minn. C. S. Reed, Warden. 

We have within the last few weeks purchased additional land for the 
prison farm and are now doing intensive farming on 800 acres, employing from 
100 to 150 men in this work. We have finished planting 80 acres of potatoes 
and will have in large crops of vegetables, grain, corn, etc. We realize the 
great importance of this work and are bending every effort to the end that 
we may have "plenty and to spare." We recognize that agriculture is most 
beneficial to inmates of penal and reformatory institutions, and that under 
present conditions large crops are to be desired. We are in every way attempt- 
ing to utilize every acre of ground belonging to the state. 

From the Vermont State Prison, Windsor. R. H. Walker, Superintendent. 

For the past few years we have cultivated a large farm which has recently 
been enlarged to 500 acres. Besides raising large quantities of garden truck we 
have in the past year conducted a very successful and productive dairy and 
also raised something over a hundred pigs. These activities will be carried on 
on an even more intensive scale this year, with the expectation that the insti- 
tution will do its share in the public service. 

We have 600 acres of land seeded to crop this year and have obtained 1,600 
acres of virgin land that will be made ready this year for seeding in the 
spring. We are thus increasing the state's resources where, I consider, they 
will be most needed. 

The last legislature made an appropriation for the construction of a new 
dairy barn to replace the wooden structure now in use. The new barn will 
be built entirely by prison labor, out of rock quarried from one of the best 
quarries in the state, located on the prison reservation. We already have a 
concrete silo built and sufficient ensilage to run us until our new crop is 
harvested. 

We have always heretofore raised sufficient garden truck and fruit to 
supply the institution's needs, but this year we are planting about five times 
the amount of garden ever planted before. I have contracted for a small 
canning outfit to care for the surplusage of garden products and fruits. A 
large portion of our fruit, in the past, has gone to waste on account of the 
lack of facilities to care for it. I have purchased a drier to care for such 
fruit as will not can, thus supplying not only our own institution, but also to 
some extent the other institutions supported by the state. 

These are but brief outlines of the work we intend to carry on in the 
endeavor to render our institution as nearly as possible self-supporting. We 
have a small tailoring equipment sufficient to make the clothing required for 
all the inmates with the exception of underwear and socks; a small shoe shop 
making all of the shoes required by the prison, a laundry, blacksmith shop, etc. 
In fact, we have a small city of our own. Furthermore — and what to me seems 
very important — we have the enthusiastic co-operation of the inmates in carry- 
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ing out these plans, as they realize it is much to their interest — more so than to 
the state — that these various enterprises be made a success. 

1 am a firm believer in the honor system, using convict labor on the prison 
farm, 42 miles from the prison, with only a civilian foreman, no guards, guns 
or dogs being allowed on the place. 

Nor has my attention been entirely occupied with the employment of con- 
victs in the production of food values, but I have improved the school and 
various educational enterprises connected within the walls of the prison. We 
have an excellent band under the competent instruction of our parole officer — 
an officer recently appointed by our legislature in its endeavor to have our 
penitentiary perform its real duty in the social and economic world. Our 
parole officer also has under his supervision the school work. An examina- 
tion is- made of every prisoner consigned to the institution as to his physical 
and mental qualification and if deficient the condition is thus discovered. 

I have been and am encouragng athletic sports. We have one of the 
fastest baseball teams in the state and stand ready at all times to meet all 
comers, whatsoever their class. 

By the intelligent co-ordination of work and play we are taming out men 
fit to take their proper place in society as bread-winners — not bread-burners. 

From the Idaho State Penitentiary, Boise City. Frank E. DeKay, Warden. 

Referring to your circular letter of April 26th regarding the utilization of 
prison labor in order to obtain increased production of food values of all kinds, 
I beg leave to submit the plans that we are working out here in our endeavor 
to make this institution as nearly self-supporting as it may be and yet conserve 
the health of the prisoners and make them fit men to be turned back into 
society at the expiration of their imprisonment. 

I became warden of the penitentiary January 1st, this year, and immediately 
investigated to ascertain the legitimate employment followed by each prisoner 
prior to his commitment. I discovered prisoners highly trained in the handling 
of horses, hogs, dairies, farms and even turkeys. I have placed these men in 
charge of various departments of the penitentiary. I employed one man at 
the prison reservation and one man at the prison farm — 42 miles from the 
prison — as farm superintendents, who are carried on the prison payroll as 
guards, drawing a slightly higher salary than the regular guards. The sentences 
of the men are disregarded to a great extent in making them "outside trusties," 
the only requirement being that they shall convince me that they are trying to 
make good. I use the honor system outside of the walls, no guns being 
allowed with, around, or over the prisoners. 

I have a "lifer" working with the hogs on the prison farm who has in- 
creased his herd from 20 to ISO hogs. He had had an extensive experience with 
hogs before coming to the institution and was thus enabled to apply his hard- 
earned knowledge to the profit of the state. If he continues his good work this 
fall meeting of the Board of Pardons will undoubtedly see him a "lifer" no 
longer. 

With the dairy herd, composed largely of Holsteins headed by a registered 
Holstein bull, I have as foreman a Swiss who has followed the dairy and 
cheese business all his life. He is bringing the herd up to a high standard 
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He is ably seconded by another prisoner who learned his trade in the thorough 
school of experience. 

Our poultry is handled by a "lifer" who has made a hobby of the care of 
chickens from both incubator and hen mothers and is showing by the results 
he is obtaining that his knowledge of the subject is thorough and practical. 
Turkeys, that are supposed to have a hard time reaching the age when they 
are available for table use, are under the care of an old soldier, who vies with 
the chicken man in showing results. He has been exceptionally successful 
thus far. 

We are using as many of the prisoners on outside work as possible, having 
at present 35 per cent of the total number confined at work outside of the 
walls upon the prison reservation and farm. 

Massachusetts Society for Aiding Discharged Prisoners. — Extract from 
report of the agent, George E. Cornwall, presented to the annual meeting. 
May 28, 1917. The recommendation contained therein was adopted by unani- 
mous vote: 

"For some time the officers of the society have been endeavoring to extend 
its work. The fact that we were not spending all of our income had led them 
to give this matter much thought. Our society is statewide, as its name implies. 
Its funds have mostly been supplied from Boston and vicinity. Our head- 
quarters must necessarily be in Boston, where the majority of the prisoners are 
to be reached. There are many prisoners released from the county prisons, 
located at such a distance that few of them receive help from us, it not being 
practicable for them to come to this city and return to their home towns, 
neither is it possible for the agent to see them personally without neglecting 
more important work in Boston, as well as incurring much useless expense. 

"To reach these men in an economical manner the agent asks that he may 
be authorized to arrange with the masters of such houses of correction as he 
deems advisable, to expend for the society not exceeding one thousand dollars 
($1,000) for the year ending April 30, 1918. 

"It is probable that this extension of our work to other sections of the 
state will encourage contributions from those localities, thus providing funds 
for still further extension of this help to all of the county prisons of the 
Commonwealth." 

This is a move in the right direction. The masters of the different county 
prisons know each of their charges intimately ; they can readily distinguish 
between the deserving and the undeserving. The money can thus be wisely 
expended and made to do a great amount of untold good to the unfortunate 
prisoners. The days of the vulgar sneer and the ignorant slur at the efforts of 
humanitarians who are determined to aid the discharged prisoner are happily 
over and the X-ray of intelligence has pierced the armor plate of ignorant 
fault-finding. 

Joseph Matthew Sullivan, Boston, Mass. 

POLICE 

The Canadian Criminal Identification Bureau: Annual Report, 1916. — 

The gigantic and all-embracing character of the war now raging on three 
continents is exemplified by the fact that there is no phase of national life, 



